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FRIGHT OF SOME INDIANS, 


The great discoverer of America, Chistopher 
Columbus, had a brother named Bartholomew. 
fie once sailed on a voyage of discovery with 
his brother, and when they were coasting along 
on the shores of Honduras, Bartholomew went 
ashore to find out about the place, and what kind 
of people lived there. 

When the Indians saw the vessel, they were 
much pleased; and as it could. not come near 
enough for people to land, they sent out some of 
their people to take Bartholomew and his friends 
on their shoulders through the water. 

The Spaniards took with them pen, ink, and 
paper, to write down anything strange they might 
see. But when the Indians saw one of the men 
taking his pen to write, they all ran away in a 
great fright, thinking it must be something which 
would hurt them. 

After a little while they came back, and one 
of them sprinkled about some sweet-smelling 
powder, which they probably thought would 
serve them as a charm to preserve them from 
being hurt by the pen and ink. ‘The Spaniards, 
who were themselves somewhat superstitious, 
were a little afraid that this powder might have 
some charm which would injure them. 

Bartholomew and his friends looked about 
there, but as they did not find any gold, they 


. left that country, the neighborhood of which has 


since been often visited by foreigners, who pro- 





cure there the mahogany wood which is so 
much in use for making articles of furniture. 
[Lhe Child’s Picture Gallery. 














NARRATIVE. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
FANNY AND LUCY. 

Fanny and Lucy were the best little friends in 
the world. Their parents lived next door to 
each other in a small New England village, and 
the picket fence which bounded the garden of 
Lucy’s father on the southern side, was also the 
boundary on the north of a small orchard belong- 
ing to Fanny’s father. At the end of an alley in 
Lucy’s garden, and close to the fence, were two 
enormous lilac bushes, or rather trees, for they 
had been suffered to grow and spread, until their 
branches met at the top and overshadowed a 
large space on both sides, thus forming a kind of 
arbor. And a sweet arbor it was ip the spring 
time of the year, when it was studded all over 
with spikes of beautiful flowers, looking as fresh 
and smelling as sweet, asif Flora had just thrown 
them out of her lap. As soon as the frost was 
out of the ground, and the grass and leaves be- 
gan to burst forth in the spring, this was a favor- 
ite place of meeting for the little girls, and here 
they used to lay their plans for visits, ram- 
bles, &c. 

One fine, warm, sunshiny day in April, Fan- 
ny had looked out of the window a great many 
times, but she saw nothing of Lucy at the fence 
until after dinner, and then she ran out quickly 
to meet her. Lucy told her that she had.been 
very industrious all the morning in helping to 
make a calico frock for her little sister, and that 
her mother had given her permission to spend 
the afternoon as she pleased. ‘ Then,” said 
Fanny, ‘“‘ you shall come to see me, and we will 
play with our dolls; I am sure my mother will 
be willing, for I have been hard at work too, at 
knitting and running about the house of errands 
for every body.” 

‘But it is such a beautiful day,” said Lucy, 
‘‘and we have been cooped up in the house so 
long; and I know of a place where the ground 
is red with wintergreen berries, and it will be so 
pleasant to take a run through the fields.” 

‘*‘ Delightful!” cried Fanny, ‘I'll run direct- 
ly and ask mother.” 

And Fanny’s mother said that she must work 
steadily for an hour, and that she might then go. 
The mothers’ of these little girls thought it best 
to begin early in forming them to habits of indus- 
try, and they knew that they would have more 
enjoyment in their liberty, if it was bought by a 
little wholesome restraint and exertion. 

It was but half past two o’clock when the lit- 
tle girls set forth, each with a basket in her hand, 
and a bonnet tied closely under her chin, and a 
heart as light as light could be, for they were 
good girls, and their parents were kind and in- 
dulgent to them, and they loved each other, and 
this was their first excursion into the fields after 
one of the longest, and coldest, of our long, cold 
New England winters. First they went running 
and skipping down a lane, stopping here and 








ners of the fence, and then they crossed a mead- 
ow where there were sheep feeding with young 
lambs frisking about them. 'Then they came to 
a low bridge, where they stopped to admire the 
clearness of the water, and the yellow sunlight 
dancing and crinkling on the stones and gravel 
at the bottom of the brook, and to see the shad- 
ows of the elder bushes, which looked as if their 
stems were cut into a hundred pieces, as the lit- 
tle waves dimpled along beneath them. They 
crossed a large pasture with chestnut and walnut 
trees growing here and there amongst the low, 
flat rocks, and they remembered what nice times 
they had there in the autumn when they came 
to gather nuts. In one place, they saw the very 
stones lying with which they had used to crack 
open the chestnut burs, and the burs themselves all 
brown and yellow, lying beside them. After 
crossing two or three more fields they came toa 
hill the southern side of which had been newly 
cleared, and which they found very tiresome and 
disagreeable to climb. At the farther side of it 
was a fence, and Lucy said the place where the 
berries grew was near it in the wood on the 
other side. And sure enough, when they jump- 
ed down from the fence and found themselves 
under the large trees of the forest, they saw that 
the ground was covered with the dark shining 
leaves of the wintergreen, and that the bright, 
red berries were peeping out every where be- 
neath them. 

There is something very delightful to children 
in gathering berries. There is the pleasure of 
finding, which is a great pleasure. There is the 
pleasure of being in the open air, and a charm- 
ing feeling of liberty at finding themselves far 
away where they can talk and laugh as much as 
they please, without fear of being checked. 
There is the delight of novelty too, and some- 
times a kind of pleasing awe, particularly if they 
are led into wild and lonely places. Then there 
is the pleasure of thinking of a delightful ram- 
ble home, when the sun is setting, and every 
thing looks so pretty and smells so sweet. And 
more than all, there is the grand pleasure of sur- 
prising mamma and the little brothers and sis- 
ters by the quantities of berries brought home. 

‘‘Did you ever see such a sight?” cried 
Fanny. 
“Oh! how beautiful they do look,” said 
Lucy. 

‘* Let’s sit right down here,” saidone. ‘ No, 
they are thicker and larger here,’ said the oth- 
er. And they began gathering the fragrant ber- 
ries, and dropping them so quickly into their 
baskets, that soon there was not a particle of the 
bottom of either to be seen. At first they were 
silent, their employment was pleasure enough; 
but they soon began to chat away as merrily as 
could be. est 

‘I asked Julia Clampton, the little Boston 
girl that is staying at Mrs. Wildman’s, to come 
with us,” said Lucy. 

‘And why didn’t she come?” inquired Fanny. 

‘*O! she said she was afraid of being alone in 
the woods so far from any house; and that she 
would spoil her new shoes; and that she did not 





know what winterbeeries were, she thought they 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








care for running about the fields, but would 
rather walk in the Mall.” 

“It would do her a great deal more good, 
though,” said Fanny, ‘and she looks so pale 
and thin. She’s as different as can be from my 
cousin Mary who was with us last fall, and who 
said it was a great deal pleasanter to yun and 
skip about with me, than it was to walk in Broad- 
way; and I’m gure.l think so too. When Iwas 
in New York, I used to dream every night of 
the birds singing in the trees, and the meadows 
all yellow with buttercups and lilies, and I was 
not really happy till I had got home and taken 
one ‘good run through the garden and the mead- 
ow, and down by the brook; and looked at the 
lambs, and the flowers, and everything.- But is 
it not singular that Julia has never seen winter- 
green berries?” 

“Very; we mustgive her some. I think they 
are almost as good as strawberries, and itis a 
thousand times pleasanter to gather them. One 
gets ‘such a nice walk in the fields, and they 
look so pretty and smell so sweet. And then it 
is pleasant to be away by ourselves under these 
tall, old trees; and I am not in the least afraid, 
are you?” 

“Why, no”—said Fanny, alittle hesitatingly.. 
‘I do think of a snake now and then, grand- 
mother has told me such stories about them ; 
and I must say that I have a strange feeling 
sometimes in looking off into the dark, shadowy 
places among the rocks and trees; but still I 
like to come, above all things. But I am tired 
with stooping. Let us go yonder, and gather 
some bunches of rock-lilies to take home with 
us, and then we can come back again.” 

So they set their baskets down at the foot of 
a tree and went to gather the flowers which grew 
in the clefts of the rock. They were wild col- 
umbines, and were really beautiful. The little 
girls gathered a great many, and then they sat 
down and ornamented their bonnets with them. 
Then they sang and called out long words to 
hear the singular echo amongst the rocks; and 
when they were tired of this, they went back to 
picking berries again. They were busy fora 
long time with their work, and with talking 
about their school when the vacation should be 
over, when suddenly, Fanny looked up and ex- 
claimed, ‘* Dear me, how dark it grows; night 
is coming on, and we must hasten home; and 
she went forward quickly. 

** No,” said Lucy who was a year older, and 
who was a more thoughtful and considerate child 
than Fanny, ‘No, it is not night, but there is a 
thunder gust rising. Look up atthe sky through 
this opening in the trees.” 

Fanny looked, and saw the edges of a very 
black cloud, which was rising up. rapidly, and 
which looked very threatening. Suddenly, there 
issued from it a flash of lightning followed by a 
loud peal of thunder which sounded awfully to 
the children as they stood alone in the woods. 
Fanny was much afraid of thunder, and she be- 
gan to cry and ran as fast as she could towards 
the open field. But they were full half a mile 
from any house, and Lucy knew that if they at- 
tempted to reach home, they would be overtaken 


‘by the storm; and though she would gladly have 


been at home, she tried to control her fears, and 
prevail upon Fanny to seek a shelter where they 
were. When gathering flowers on the cliff, they 
had observed a kind of grotto where a large 
stone rested upon two others, and they had said 
what a nice play-house. it would make} and 
thither Lucy led the terrified Fanny, concealing 
her own fears, and encouraging her all-she could. 
It was large enough to screen them completely, 
and the bottom was covered with dried leaves, 
and here they nestled down close together, and 
they said it was a nice place, and they would 
not be afraid. 

But presently it grew much darker, and the 
wind began to roar among the trees as if it blew 
a perfect hurricane. Their tops bent and twist- 














ed, and there was an awful hollow sound at a 
distance, and the dead branches came crashing 
to the ground, and the rain poured in torrents, 
and almost at every instant there were bright 
flashes of lightning followed immediately by 
loudgrattling thunder. In such a dreadful storm, 
far away by themselves and so near night, it is 
not surprising that these little girls should be 
much terrified. They were indeed, sadly afraid, 
and sat trembling side by side. But they had 
been taught by their parents that God always 
watches over good children, and they knelt down 
together and prayed that he would pity them in 
their fear and distress, and keep them from dan- 
ger and from harm. After this they felt much 
calmer. They sat holding each other by the 
hand, and Lucy even called upon Fanny to look 
up and see how strange and beautiful the sud- 
den flashes of light made the rocks and trees 
around them look. Presently, the sound of the 
thunder began to grow fainter and more distant; 
the lightning was not so bright, the hollow sound 
died away, and the rain ceased. 

Then the little girls came out of their place of 
retreat and began to make their way through 
the woods, carrying their baskets very carefully, 
and holding up their clothes that they might not 
get wet. But what was their dismay when they 
found that they had taken the wrong direction, 
and that instead of coming to the open fields, 
they were going deeper and deeper into the 
thick wood. They turned round and walked as 
fast as possible, but they had utterly lost their 
way and could not find it. They knew that the 
forest extended on one side for several miles, 
and all the stories they had ever heard or read 
of children getting lost and perishing in the 
woods,,came over their little hearts and made 
them, sad indeed. Fanny sat down at the foot 
of a tree, and began to cry, but Lucy wiped her 
eyes, and persuaded her to walk on with her as 
fast as possible, ‘* for,” said she, ‘‘ you know 
how badly your mamma and mine will both feel, 
and we ought to try and make our way out as 
quickly as we can. I dare say little Mary and 
Willie are looking out for us now.” 

At this thought Fannyecried all the harder, 
and Lucy’s handkerchief went to her eyes also, 
but they kept on as fast as the roots of trees and 
the slippery leaves would let them. Soon it be- 
gan to grow darker, and then Lucy knew that 
the night was indeed coming, and her heart al- 
most failed her, but still she kept on, and what 
was her joy when she presently saw an opening 
in the woods, with a small house and barn at a 
little distance. ‘O! my mother,’”’—and, ‘ God 
has taken care of us,” cried the little girls as 
they run forward. f 

It was a strange place which neither of them 
knew, but they saw a very good-natured looking 
man putting a pair of horses to a wagon; and 
when they enquired of him, what was their sur- 
prise to find that by the road, they were more 
than two miles from their home. But the good- 
natured looking man said he was going that way 
after he had gotten his supper, and that he would 
take them in his wagon. 

They went into the house, where they found a 
kind, good woman who gave them dry stockings 
and shoes belonging to her own little girls, say- 
ing they could send them back by the wagon. 
Then she made ‘a fire and dried their clothes, 
and gave them some nice biscuits and butter, and 
a cup of milk, and by the time they were ready 
to set off, they were in fine spirits. They hada 
charming ride along a very pjeasant road, and 
soon arrived at their homes. They found that 
their friends had been very anxious about them, 
and the little girls were so glad to get home, and 
every body was so glad to see them, that it was 
really delightful. ‘The children all had as many 
berries as they wished, and they were very hap- 
py in telling of their mishaps; and when the 
said their little prayers on going to bed, they did 
not forget to thank God for taking care of them 





in their great peril, and bringing them safely 
home. 

These little girls grew to be women, and they 
lived far apart from each other in two distant 
cities ; but they never forgot their excursion to 
the woods to gather winterberries, nor failed to 
speak of it when they met in after life. S.S. A. 














NATURAL HISTORY. 





THE SQUIRREL. 

The parsonage, or preach- 
er’s house, in Licking Creek 
circuit, Pa. is situated in the 
country, about four miles from 
any town. Just before the 
yard is a small piece of woods. 
This grove affords a fine har- 
bor for three species of squirrels, viz. the red, 
gray, and the ground squirrel. They used to 
be very bold and saucy. There was a small 
granary attached to the house; this they would 
enter without ceremony, and carry off small ears 
corn, and fill their cheeks with other kinds of 
grain. This was intended, no doubt, principally 
for winter use. Many a quart of grain these lit- 
tle fellows carried to their secret homes, and 
feasted thereon in the dreary part of the year, 
as joyfully as our New England friends on a 
thanksgiving dinner. But it seems one of the 
gray squirrels either had too large a family, to 
provide for, or was too great a spendthrift, or 
had been too careless or lazy before the cold 
weather began; for in the very middle of winter 
he was seen to run from tree to tree, and from 
place to place, with the greatest eagerness, in 
search of food. But, unfortunately for him, the 
granaries were nearly all closed, the nuts had all 
disappeared, and he had. to be satisfied with 
whatever he could find of an eatable nature. 
As the parsonage had been but lately built, and 
several trees had been cut down on the lot, there 
was a small stump of an oak in the yard, at the 
root of which was a large fungus or mushroom, 
of the tough, corkey, winter species. Early one 
morning, during a thaw, I was standing on the 
porch, looking at the conduct of the little squir- 
rel, as he was making a hearty breakfast on this 
mushroom, and was astonished and delighted 
with his cunning after he had finished his meal. 
Fearing another deep snow, which would pre- 
vent him from getting at the fungus, he bit off 
small pieces, carried them to the paling around 
the yard, and stuck them tightly into the knot 
holes, mortices, and other small openings he met 
with in the fence, urtil he had the whole mush- 
room safely stowed away! A few days after 
this a deep snow fell, and when that was hard 
enough to bear the. squirrel, he would come 
every morning, take out some of his deposites, 
and eat them at his leisure. 

This appeared to meso much like reason, that 
I was forced to exclaim with the poet, 

“°T'wixt that and reason what a nice barrier, 
For ever separate, yet for ever near !” 

Of this anecdote we may make the following 
improvement :— 

1. We should all do something toward our 
own support. Inactivity is ruinous to the body, 
mind, and character. Beasts, birds, fishes, and 
insects, all exert themselves to supply their own 
wants. Some do more than is necessary, and 
thus add to the comfort of man. And are little 
boys and girls to be idle, when so many crea- 
tures below them are industrious? An idle boy, 
an idle girl! how that sounds ! 

2. What we have to do should be done in 
time. Ifthe squirrel had laid up a good supply 
in the summer and autumn, it would not have 
been forced to venture out in the cold winter for 
something to keep it from perishing. Thou- 
sands of young persons put off the improvement 





Y | of the mind, and the preparation of the soul for 


heaven, until the cold and cheerless winter of 
old age or death overtakes them suddenly, and 
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finds them ignorant, wicked, and impenitent. If 
the mind be cultivated in childhood and youth, 
what a shining, useful, and honorable manhood, 
and what a rich and enviable old age will be the 
consequence! And if religion be embraced in 
early years, and retained through life, how will 
our happiness increase! what instruments of 
good to others shall we not become! and how 
cheerfully shall we go into the grave! for the 
valley and shadow of death shall be enlightened 
by the Sun of righteousness.—S. S. Advocate. 








MORALITY. 





JOSEPH, WILLIAM, AND THE KITES, 

These two boys were flying their kites on 
Boston Common. Joseph was standing in a 
good place, and his kite arose the highest. 
William, to make his kite go up as high as Jo- 
seph’s, came and stood near him. Joseph was 
angry, and told him to go further off, or their 





twine would get tangled together, and that would | 8 


bring both down. But William did not heed it, 
and soon his kite rose the highest. . Their strings 
soon became twisted together, so that both would 
fall, unless one of them let go. William was 
beasting that his kite rose the highest. This and 
other things made Joseph angry. He pulled 
out his knife, and, in a twinkling, cut William’s 
string. Away went his kite, rolling, pitching, 
tumbling in the air, till it fell into the pond on 
the Common. This enraged William. He did 
not stop to let out his anger in calling names, 
but flew at once upon Joseph, and began to beat 
him in his face and eyes with his fists. Joseph 
let go his kite to strike back again. Away went 
Joseph’s kite down into the pond, close by Wil- 
liam’s; and there lay the kites, side by side, as 
loving and happy together as kites could be, 
never thinking of having any quarrel. Not so 
the boys. Children of a common Father in 
“Heaven, they were enraged at each other, clinch- 
ed each other, threw each other down, bit, kick- 
ed and struck each other, till their faces and 
hands were covered with blood. William beat 
and bruised Joseph most, and then bragged how 
he had beaten him, and how he would do it agan. 
And there were other boys that joined’ William 
in his boastings. Finally, they got their kites 
out of the pond, and went home to show their 
wounds and bruises to their parents. How did 
their parents feel to see them? How must our 
Heavenly Father feel to see‘his children fight? 
See what a quarrel here was about flying 
kites! Each wanted to fly his kite the highest. 
Then because William’s rose the highest, Joseph 
was angry, and cut his string, and let it fall into 
the pond. Then William struck Joseph; then 
Joseph struck William; and they had a bloody 
fight, till both were sadly bruised and wounded. 
All about flying kites! What a poor, pitiful af- 
fair, to have such a wrathful, wicked fight about ! 
But it was no worse for them to fight about that 
little matter than about any other. It is as right 
to fight about little things as great; and if chil- 
dren must fight, they may as well fight about one 
thing as another. But, I wonder that every 
body does not see how wicked it is for children 
to fight at all—A Kiss for a Blow. 





THE BROTHERS, 


I remember spending an afternoon, a few 
months ago, in a family where were several chil- 
dren. In the course of my visit, two of them, 
the eldest of whom I shall call Ned, and the 
youngest Sam, returned from school, and Sam 
brought home a nice clean cyphering-book, in 
which he had copied the sums he had done in 
addition, substraction, multiplication, and di- 
Vision. 

“‘Sam,” said his father, ‘how is it that you 
have got such a book, while Ned has none?” 

“0,” said Sam, very eagerly, “I beat him, 
papa; I beat him ;” thus showing the pride of 
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his heart at having done more than a brothe: 
older than himself. 

After a while Ned and I were left alone, and 
I saw him turning over the leaves of Sam’s book, 
and sidling as he did so toward me. Observing 
this, I said to myself, ‘* Now, I wonder if this 
boy has generosity enough to rejoice in his bro- 
ther’s success; perhaps he is bringing it to me 
to show me how nicely it is written.” But I 
was not long in suspense; for Ned soon stood 
against my chair, and said, ‘* Look there, that’s 
a blot, and here’s another, and that’s done 
wrong!” And then I regretted that my hopes 
were vain ; for I found that if Sam was proud of 
his success, Ned was envious of it, and would, if 
he could, have triumphed over him. Now, my 
little reader, I hope you cherish a kinder spirit, 
so that you are not disposed to boast if you sur- 
pass your brothers and sisters; or if they should 
exceed you, I trust, instead of being jealous of 
them, you will try to imitate them in all that is 
ood. 

A child that does not love his brother, is not 
likely to love his parents. And let me tell you, 
that such a one has often brought ruin and mis- 
ery on a whole family. The Rev. Henry Mar- 
tyn, an excellent man, who was afterward a e- 
voted missionary, states, that he one day went to 
visit a person who was dying in a work-house ; 
that his poor ignorant wife was sweeping the 
room while he was reading, as if nothing were 
doing ; that his daughter a woman of thirty years 
of age, was sitting on the door step, out of her 
mind; and that all their wretchedness was brought 
upon them by a bad, disobedient, and prodigal 
son. And certain it is, that such a one cannot 
love God, for what says the apostle John? ‘If 
a man say I love God, an! hateth his brother, he 
isaliar; for he that loveth not his brother, whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God, whom he 
hath notseen? And this commandment have we 
from him, that he who loveth God, love his 
brother also,” 1 John vi. 20, 21. 

Many pleasing instances of fraternal, that is, 
brotherly affection, might be given; for example, 
Cato the younger, when a child, was one day 
asked whom he loved most. He answered, 
‘*My brother.” The inquirer asked then whom 
he loved next, and again he said, ‘* My brother.” 
‘* Whom in the third place?” and the reply was 


given till the questions were discontinued. Tim- 
oleon, too, when on.the field of battle, seeing 
his brother fall by the wounds he had received, 
instantly leaped over his dead body, and with 
his shield protected it from insult and plunder ; 
and though severely wounded in the generous 
enterprise, he would not, on any account, retreat 
to a place of safety, till he had seen the corpse 
carried off the field by his friends. ‘See that 
ye fall not out by the way,” was the advice of 
Joseph to his brethren, when he sent them back 
to his father, laden with the good things of 
Egypt; and so let me now say to all brothers 
and sisters, for, O, ‘‘it is a good and pleasant 
thing for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 
[London Teacher’s Offering. _ 
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THE HEN AND HER CHICKENS. 


Let us put on our bonnets, Lucy, and give 
your brothers their caps ; we will goto the farm- 
yard, and see the young brood of early chickens 
that was hatched a few days ago. I know of 
very few scenes, among the animal creation, 
more interesting or pleasing than that which we 
are going to behold. 

I see you are all ready ; William may run his 
hoop along the smooth walk, and we will lead 
little Frank, for the morning dew is still moist 
on the grass, and it would be a pity toallow him 
to wet his feet. 

How sweetly the sun shines, while the fresh 





air brings us the scent of many blossoms from 


still ** My brother ;” and the same answer was. 


the garden, and the little birds are busily em- 
ployed, collecting whatever can assist them in 
making their nests strong, and soft, and warm! 
They will soon be hatching their young ones, 
and I know my children will not be so cruel as 
to,rob, or even to disturb them, if they are so 
confiding as to build within our reach. Oh! it 
is asad thing when man, who is appointed to 
rule the inferior creatures, forgets his duty, and 
becomes their oppressor. I never knew a per- 
son who really loved God, guilty of intentional 
cruelty to any creature He has been pleased to 
form. 

Here is a bush of sweet brier, just come into 
bloom ; you may gather a small sprig of it, but 
be careful; the thorns are many and sharp, 
though you can hardly see them, for the abun- 
dance of the leaves. Itis so with most of the earth- 
ly pleasures we delight in, my children. The 
Lord has, indeed, given us liberally all things to 
enjoy ; but we must be moderate and cautious 
in using them, or we shall find our too gréat ea- 
gerness after worldly blessings become hurtful, 
and perhaps we shall pierce ourselves through 
with many sorrows in pursuing them. When I 
look at the sweet brier, I would think of our 
compassionate Saviour, who was wounded by 
such bitter thorns, that we might partake in the 
favor of God’s love for ever. 

Now, William, open the gate. So, Mrs. Hen, 
you are strutting about, I see, in the midst of 
your chickens, very proud of them. Softly 
Frank! Do not attempt to catch the chickens ; 
observe how the mother ruffles her feathers, 
how loudly she threatens you, while running 
with her beak stretched out, to defend her 
darlings. 

Now she calls them, and they have taken shel- 
ter under her. Stand quiet a moment, and let 
us consider this sight. 

Do you remember, Lucy, about a month since, 
complaining of this very hen, that she was so 
fearful and shy, you never could persuade her 
to feed near you, as the other fowls did, laying 
her feathers flat, from cowardice, till she seemed 
so small, and she would run away, as if you had 
been inclined to hurt her? Look, now, at her 
eye; how boldly she fixesit upon you, watching 
every motion, and ready to fly in your face, if 
you go near her. Whatachange! The Scrip- 
tures tell us that ‘love is strong as death,” and 
here we have an impressive instance of it. No 
kind of danger, as I think, would now drive this 
hen to flight, or induce her for a moment, to 
forsake her chickens. Who taught her this? 
The eggs she sat on were, probably, very: few of 
them her own; we put them in a basket as they 
came to hand, and left her tohatch them. From 
that day nothing could tempt her to leave the 
nest. The sun might shine brightly, and the 
other fowls run cackling when called to be fed ; 
she saw and heard it all, but never staid away 
from the eggs longer than to take one hasty 
meal every morning, and just to smooth her 
pretty ruffled feathers. 

Day after day, for three. long weeks, she de- 
nied herself any enjoyment, sitting on these eggs, 
and losing all care for her own comfort. in the 
steady performance of her duty. But, while we 
admire this. constancy in the hen, we must not 
forget the lesson that she seems to teach us, and 
which we very much need to learn; let us ask 
ourselves, my dear children, if we are ready to 
bear for the sake of Him who died for us, such 
privations as this poor, simple fowl cheerfully 
bore for her chickens? Alas! I fear not for one 
day. How much .need have we to look contin- 
ually for the help of the Holy Spirit, that we 
may learn to deny ourselves, and take up. our 
cross and follow Christ. 

Lucy, you ‘may now scatter some of the,-bar- 
ley which you have brought. See, how anxious- 
ly the fond mother directs her little brood to the 
grains that seem best for them! She pecks at 
one, and calls over it, and observes while they 
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snatch it up. She must be hungry, I am sure; 
but how little she cares for her own wants till 
theirs are satisfied! _ What a lesson of disinter- 
ested love is here! . What a beautiful display of 
Divine power, in a creature not even gifted with 
reason, but obeying, like a machine, the instinct 
implanted by the Most High! ‘ Marvellous are 
thy works, Lord God Almighty !” 

Here comes the other fowls, at full speed ; 
they knew by your voice that you were calling 
the hen to feed. With what a jealous eye she 
watches them! That fine cock, with its grand 
feathers and proud strut, is very spiteful some- 
times against young chickens: it is not always 
that the prettiest creature is the most valuable. 
Mind William, he looks angry ; oh! he is run- 
ning after the poor chickens! but see, all are 
sheltered in a moment, beneath the wings of the 
hen, and, bold as he is, he dares not to touch 
them. 

You see how anxious the hen is to collect her 
little ones under her feathers, as well knowing 
they cannot be safe any where else. Does not 
this remind you of our Lord’s tender and sor- 
rowfuladdress to Jerusalem? ‘ How often would 
I have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and 
ye would not!” Many terrible judgments, even 
utter destruction, overtook that rebellious peo- 
ple. They would not be gathered by thé Lord 
Jesus, who came to seek and to save that which 
was lost; they would not receive him as their 
Saviour, nor acknowledge him for their King, 
and they were delivered into the hands of those 
who had no pity. May we fear, lest the same 
condemnation should come upon us, as it surely 
will, if we neglect so great salvation ! 

Can you look at that poor, feeble fowl, and 
behold her courage, her fortitude, her contempt 
of danger in the discharge of her duty, and yet 
doubt that, weak as we'are, we can do all things 
through Christ who strengtheneth us? 

[Tales and Illustrations. 








EDITORIAL. 








A GENEROUS PRINCE. 


Many years ago there lived a king who had an only 

son. , The subjects of this king were peaceful and hap- 
py, free from dissentions among themselves, and on 
amicable terms with the neighboring kingdoms. They 
were ruled with justice and kindness, and were sincere- 
ly attached to the king and his son. By degrees, how- 
ever, there sprang up in the kingdom a, class of persons 
of a different character; persons who disliked restraint, 
who regarded the king and his son with distrust and 
aversion, and looked upon the laws of the kingdom as 
harsh and tyrannical. There was an ordinance of the 
king’s at which they took especial umbrage. 1t was one 
which prohibited on pain of death any of his subjects 
from entering a certain part of his dominions, which was 
therefore called The Forbidden Country. Most of the 
subjects of the king had never even seen the borders of 
this land, but reports were current among them of its 
extreme fertility, richness and beauty. There, it was 
said, no winds were known but the soft and balmy 
breezes of the south; the soil brought forth every va- 
riety of delicious fruits and flowers that filled the air 
with their sweets; the sky was always bright, and the 
verdure ever fresh. Yet had the subjects of the king, 
confiding in his wisdom and love, cheerfully submitted 
to his prohibition, until as [ said a new sect arose, of a 
revolting and rebellious disposition. These persons or- 
ganized themselves into a company, and declared their 
intention of commencing immediately a journey to the 
Forbidden Country. By their solicitations or their ridi- 
cule, many of the faithful subjects of the king were in- 
duced to join them ; and it soon became doubtful wheth- 
er any would remain loyal. 

The king’s son beheld this defection with the utmost 

grief. He felt deeply for his father’s outraged law and 
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mit him to rejoice in their punishment. He besought 
his father, before resorting to force to bring back and 
punish the rebels, to suffer him to try the effect of kind- 
ness and persuasion. His father consented. The com- 
passionate prince set forth, but the rebels had already 
commenced their march. In vain he wept and entreat- 
ed; in vain he assured them that the air of the forbid- 
den country though soft and balmy, contained the seeds 
of death ; that its brooks and streams, its fruits and flow- 
ers were all poisonous, and that a dreadful contagion 
lurked beneath its beauty. They heeded him not; 
laughed to scorn his warning and entreaties, and contin- 
ued their march. Still he hung on their track, he turn- 
ed from one to another, depicting with tears and in most 
eloquent language the dreadful fate on which they 
were rushing. Even while they slept he might be seen 
hanging over them with unspeakable solicitude, and 
with the first dawn of morning, he recommenced his ar- 
guments and prayers. But all were unavailing. Some- 
times an individual seemed almost ready to yield under 
the melting and persuasive tones of his voice, but was 
soon hardened again by the ridicule of his companions, 
while in general jeers and scoffs, or even blows, were 
the only returns for his love. 

At last the borders of the Forbidden Land appeared 
in sight—its lovely vallies and slopes might be discern- 
ed from a distance, and the travellers fancied they in- 
haled already its balmy odors. The prince renewed his 
entreaties and warnings, but they pressed madly on, 
now more bent than ever on accomplishing their pur- 
pose. They reached the borders of the fatal land; the 
foremost had already plucked off the fruits which hung 
from the thickly laden trees that bordered it, when the 
prince, rushing before them commanded them to stop in 
a voice whose authority filled them with wonder; fora 
moment every voice was hushed, every one motionless, 
and every eye fixed upon him as he spoke, “ Since noth- 
ing else will suffice, oh ye guilty but still beloved ones, 
behold and be convinced.” And plucking one of the 
fruits so fair to the eye, he tasted—.in an instant the hues 
of health gave place to the lurid streaks of consumption 
—his noble form was seen writhing in convulsive ago- 


nies, his beautiful features became livid and ghastly, | 


and the prince, the friend who had sacrificed himself 
for them—fell back a lifeless corpse at their feet. 

Can the reader tell the name of the King and Prince 
here alluded to. L. 
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The Ceylonese Children. 
Near Colombo, in Ceylon, was a school in a beautiful 


and romantic situation, on the high bank of a noble riv-, 


er, across which a bridge of boats had recently been 
thrown for the convenience of the public. A number of 
fine little boys, residing on the side of the river opposite 
the school, were exceedingly anxious to enjoy the bene- 
fits of the instruction which it afforded, but were utterly 
unable, from their poverty, to pay the toll for passing 
this bridge four times every day, to and from school. In 
removing this serious difficulty, the little fellows at once 
showed their eagerness to obtain instruction, and their 
native ingenuity. Wearing only a light cloth around 
them, according to the custom of the country, they as- 
sembled on the bank in the morning, and the larger boys 
neg | up the books of the smaller ones, which they 
had taken home with them to learn their tasks, tied them 
on the back of their heads, and swam over, the little 
ones following them. And this inconvenience they con- 
stantly encountered rather than be absent from school. 

s 

The Piedge of Better Days, 


A little girl who had attended one of our primary 
schools for many months had no books. The teacher 
told her she must be supplied, or she could not keep 
along with her class. The girl was sad, and day after 
day carried the request home to her parents, but contin- 
ued to come without any books. When asked why she 
did not bring the books, or what her parents said about 
getting them, she seemed unwilling to make any an- 
swer, or to say any thing more than “I don’t know.” 
The teacher was satisfied what the difficulty was, from 
the signs of poverty and neglect which marked the 
child’s attire and personal appearance. Some weeks 
passed, when the child entered the school-room one 





morning eatlier than usual, and with hurried step and 
joyful countenance approached her teacher, and almost 
forgetting where she was, exclaimed, “ Miss C—, I 
can have just as many books as I want now, for father 
has taken the pledge! He says he will getthem.” The 
child seemed overjoyed with the thought of pat a 
temperate father. How many mothers, wives, and chil- 
dren have recently been made to rejoice through the in- 
fluence of the pledge! It is the bow of hope,—the sign 
of future good,—the pledge of conjugal, parental, and 
filial love ; of domestic competence, peace, and happi- 
ness.—S. S. Treasury. 


—_—~—_ 
Respect for Age. 


A Russian Princess of great beauty, in company with 
her father, a young French Marquis, visited a celebrat- 
ed Swiss Doctor of the last century, Michael Scuppack ; 
when the Marquis began to pass his jokes upon the long 
white beard of one of the Doctor’s neighbors who was 
present, and offered to bet twelve louis d’ors that no la- 
dy present would dare to kiss the dirty old fellow. The 
Russian princess ordered her attendant to bring a plate, 
and depdsited twelve louis d’ors, and sent it to the Mar- 
quis, who was too polite to decline his stake. The fair 
Russian then approached the peasant, saying, “ Permit 
me, venerable father, to salute you after the manner of 
my couftry,” and embracing, gave him a kiss. She 
then presented him the gold which was on the plate, 
saying, “Take this as a remembrance of me, and as a 
sign that the Russian girls think it their duty to honor 
old age.” 


———_+_>——__— 
‘6 Don’t throw at a Drunkard!”? 


Passing up Chambers street a few days since, we no- 
ticed one boy, having hold of another’s arm, exclaiming, 
“don’t, don’t, don’t throw at him; why, he’s a drunk- 
ard!” Looking ahead we saw the cause of the excla- 
mation. A poor drunken man not thirty years old, had 
offered the boy an insult, which he was about to resent, 
by throwing a stone at his head. The boy who had the 
arm, and prevented the mischief was a noble little fel- 

ow. We wish all boys would imitate him. The 
drunkard is an object of the deepest sympathy. Show 
him kindness, and you can reclaim him.— Cabinet. 




















Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE SNOW STORM. 


I marked, at eve, the snow-flakes fall, 
So gently, all around ; 

Like lighted feathers down they came, ~ 
And softly touched the ground. 

And as with ceaseless shower they fell 
Upon each shrub and tree, 

The brilliant wreaths which there they hung, 
Were beautiful to see. 

But when the early night closed in, 
The winds came howling by, 

They tore the wreaths from off the bough, 
And whirled them through the sky. 

Hark! how they dash the driving snow, 
Against the window-pane ; 

While now they murmur sad and low, 
Now rage and roar amain. 

The streets are silent, save the storm 
That rushes in its might, 

God grant that none are forced abroad 
On such a dismal night. 

Where are the poor and friendless now ? 
Children of want and woe; 

How pe | feel the bitter wind, 
And cold and driving snow ? 

How many chilled, and pale with fear, 
To some lone garret creep; 

And there, with scarce a covering, 
Lie down to wake and weep. 

While I beside a blazing fire, 
My cheerful hour can spend ; 

And see where’er I lift my eye, 
A kind and smiling friend. 

And when the huge clock tells the hour, 
That I to bed must go, 

That friend will see me covered well, 
With blankets white as snow. 

And then with sweet and earnest voice, 
Will murmur forth a prayer, 

That God would bless her darling boy, 
And guard him sleeping there. 

And, O! to Him who rules the storm, {| 
How thankful should I he, 

For such a home, and such a friend, 
To watch and care for me. 





8. 8. A. 
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